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Every Wednesday—Fourpence 19th August, 1961 


OVER THE ALPS 
WITH AN 
ELEPHANT 

Following in the footsteps of Hannibal 

Over 2,000 years ago Hannibal marched his army across the 
Alps to conquer Rome; it was an army that included 37 
elephants, and the world has marvelled at the feat ever since. 
Two years ago a party of young people formed themselves into 
the British Alpine Hannibal Expedition and followed in the great 
general's footsteps—taking only one elephant. Their friends said 
they were crazy ; and anyway, where would they get an elephant ? 
That certainly presented a problem. But eventually they were 
offered a young female elephant that was kept in a zoo at Turin. 

Yumbo, or Jumbo, was her name and she is the heroine of 
Elephant Over the Alps {Macmillan, 13s. 6d.), a delightful book 
written by the e.xpedition's youngest member, Cynthia Pilkington. 

^HE expedition set out from out to greet the young Britishers 
Montmelian, a little French and their elephant, 
market-town not far from the An affectionate, gentle animal, 
Italian frontier. Here Jumbo Jumbo loved all the fuss that was 
arrived by train with her keeper, made of her and played up to 
Ernesto. From the moment when the crowd's like a film star. At 
they saw her waving her trunk to Montmdian, for example, she 
them from her truck, they knew caused roars of laughter when 
she was going to be the life and she was given a refreshing shower 
soul of the party. And indeed from a garage hosepipe and she 
she was. pranced around turning every part 

The news of the expedition had of herself to the cooling jet. On 
aroused great interest and all another occasion she was pre- 
along the route villagers turned sented with a bouquet of gladioli 




—and promptly started to eat it! 

But following Hannibal’s trail 
was by no means all fun and 
games; not merely a triumphant 
progress with village bands and 
greetings from local mayors. The 
party camped out at the end of 
each day's march, and one par¬ 
ticular night there was a thunder¬ 
storm. Poor Jumbo was terrified. 
Trumpeting shrilly, she rushed 
round the tree to which she was 
tethered, trying to uproot it and 
snapping off branches like so 
many twigs. Ernesto ran to com¬ 
fort her but there was a danger 
that she might go completely wild. 
In the nick of time they managed 
to lead her to a neighbouring 
barn and, flooded out of their 
camp, spent the night there with 
the elephant. 

Nighf march 

But none of these adventures 
tufned the young people from 
their purpose. At one point they 
decided that Hannibal must have 
made a night march, so they made 
a night march, too. The author 
confesses that she was nervous, 
wondering how an elephant would 
travel on the mountains at night. 
There was no need to worry. 
Three-ton Jumbo was sure-footed 
on the loose stones of the steeply 
sloping path, and confidently 
followed Ernesto over a narrow 
bridge of planks above a torrent. 

Grossing the Col du Mont-Cenis 
(6,893 feet) the party headed for 
the frontier, where Jumbo 
“ handed” her own passport to the 
Customs officer. The document, 
two feet long, stated that her 
“special peculiarities” were a 
long nose, large ears, and a fond¬ 
ness for pears. The officer 
solemnly stamped it, and the 
elephant was allowed to lift the 
barrier across the road—to the 
huge delight of a crowd of on¬ 
lookers and Press photographers. 

Continued on page 2 


What could be better than a long-handled net, an old jampot to 
put the tiddlers in, and a comfortable seat beside the pond 7 No 
wonder there’s such a big smile on the face of this young 
fisherman in Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham. 


Insect-fighter of the RAF 

Squadron Leader William Daynes six weeks collecting samples of 
is a man with thousands of insects mosquitoes and noting their 
on his,mind. For he is the only breeding places, 

full-time entomologist in the One of his stock jobs is to 

R-.A.F. ensure that the R.A.F.’s insecticides 

In his laboratory at Freckleton, are of the best. Samples must be 
Lancashire, he is the brains tested and a careful check main- 
behind the R.A.F.’s constant war tained to find if any insects are 
on disease-carrying insects—mos- developing resistance to certain 
quitoes, flies, and all the rest. If kinds of chemicals—information 
airmen in some distant station are which is also of particular interest 
beginning to suffer from a tropical to the World Health Organisation, 
disease which is possibly due to Another of his jobs is to train 
insects, he flies there to guide the insect fighters, and for this he has 

local men in stamping out' the an exhibition of 500 insects in his 

cause of the trouble. laboratory. 

Recently he flew to Gan Island At present he is engaged on ex¬ 
in the Maldives, and to safeguard periments to find out whether an 
the health of airmen there he spent insect can survive in the non- 

pressurised part of an aircraft— 
the baggage compartment, for 
instance. There it would have to 
endure drastic changes of tempera¬ 
ture and pressure at high altitudes. 
Any bug tough enpugh to do so 
might be inadvertently carried 
from one part of the world to 
another, despite precautions already 
being taken, and so might spread 
disease. 

Beauty treatment for 
power stations 

A great many trees and shrubs 
have been planted round power 
stations of the Central Electricity 
Board to keep them more in har¬ 
mony with the landscape. In 
fact, during the past nine years 
over 80 stations have been given 
this kind of beauty treatment, 
under advice from the Roads 
Beautifying Association. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1961 | 


NEW FRIEND 



Barbara Wright of Hilden- 
borough, Kent, has a pet 
donkey which recently 
presented her with this 
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DIVIDED CITY 

Knotty problem of Berlin 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 


The Children’s Nevvspqfier. t9th August, t96t 


Mr. Krushchev has announced his intention 
of signing a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. He also said that the use of com¬ 
munications with West Berlin was a matter 
that would have to be settled with the Govern¬ 
ment of East Germany; hut that “any 
blockade of West Berlin is entirely out of the 
question.” The Western Powers, for their 

Tf you can draw a line on the 
map from Hull to Southamp¬ 
ton you will split Britain into two 
unequal parts. That will give you 
a rough idea of how Germany is 
divided today, with the Western 
part under a democratic Govern¬ 
ment, allied with the Western 
Powers, and the Eastern part 
under a Communist regime 
propped up by Russia. 

Now let us suppose that London 
is Berlin, divided into two parts— 

West London and East London— 
and completely isolated from the 
western, part of Britain. 

Mr Brown’s travels 

The nearest city to the west of 
the Hull-Southampton “frontier” 
is Oxford. But to reach it from 
London you have to travel by air, 
river, canal, road, or railway 
across Eastern, territory. 

Picture Mr. Brown, who lives in 
Stepney (in the eastern sector of 
London) but works on a building 
site off Whitehall, in the western 
sector. Every day Mr. Brown 
travels backwards and forwards by 
underground between Stepney 
Green and Westminster stations. 

But life in Stepney is bad. Food 
is short. Clothes, household goods, 
television sets, and cars are hard 
to get. Even worse is the general 
atmosphere of distrust. There is 
only one political party—the Com¬ 
munists—and they expect Mr. 

Brown to obey their orders. 

Mr. Brown would rather think 
for himself. So one day he and 
his family decide to flee. They 
pretend to be going on holiday. 

They pack a suitcase with bathing 
suits and towels and set out (so 
they tell the neighbours) to “spend 
the day on the Serpentine.” 

Help for the refugees 

They travel on the underground 
from Stepney Green, but this time 
Mr. Brown (with his family) gets 
out at Victoria, in West London, 
because nearby is an office where 
help is given to refugees. 

From here the Browns, with 
thousands of other refugees, are 
taken to a centre on the outskirts 
of West London. Doctors examine 
them. They explain who they are 
and why they have left their 
homes. They are given food, 
clothes, and money. 

This screening, as it is called, is 
designed partly to ensure that Mr. 

Brown is not a spy. But he soon 
proves—as do most of the other 
refugees—that he can no longer 
bear living under the iron-fisted, 
prying system of the East England 


part, are determined to maintain their 
rights in Berlin. Hence the threat of a Berlin 
Crisis. 

Meanwhile, thousands of people have been 
fleeing from East Germany and East Berlin, 
seeking freedom in West Germany. And it is 
with this human side of the Berlin problem 
that this article is concerned. 



Government (which also controls 
East London) and wants to work 
in freedom in the happier and 
more prosperous West. 

Having filled up various forms 
the Browns, after a few days, are 
flown across Eastern territory to 
Oxford. Then they go by train 
or bus to South Wales, where a 
job has been found for Mr. Brown. 

There they meet other people 
who have crossed the barbed-wire 
“frontier”—people from Lincoln¬ 
shire, East Anglia, Kent—at the 
risk of being dragged back and 
sent to prison for two or three 
years. 

Fortunately, all this has never 
happened to Mr. Brown. But it 
has happened to Herr Braun of 
Lichtenberg in the eastern sector 
of Berlin. And it is still happen¬ 
ing to thousands of Herr Braun’s 
neighbours all the time. 

On one day last month one 
refugee per minute was granted 
refuge in the West. Many fugi¬ 
tives travelled to freedom in the 
little yellow train of the U-bahn 


underground electric railway. This 
exodus alarms the East, because 
many who leave are doctors, 
teachers, and skilled workers and 
the population has dwindled by 
about two-and-a-half million, to 
17 million in the past twelve years. 

Communist replacements 

But it also concerns West 
Germany, not because its popula¬ 
tion of 50 million cannot absorb 
the refugees but because the 
“missing” East Germans are 
being replaced by Poles, Czechs, 
and others imported from neigh¬ 
bouring Communist countries. 

If this process goes on the West 
German hopes of reuniting the 
two parts of Germany under a 
democratic Government may fade. 

As for West Berlin itself, the 
three Western Powers, Britain, 
U.S.A. and France are bound by 
a pledge made in 1954 to guard 
the “security and welfare” of its 
two-and-a-half million inhabitants. 
And the Western Powers intend to 
go on keeping this pledge. 


OVER THE ALPS WITH AN ELEPHANT 


Continued from page 1 

At Susa, the first town they 
reached in Italy, a- royal welcome 
awaited them. It seemed that the 
entire population lined the street, 
which was hung with Italian, 
French, and British flags. Hordes 
of children broke through the 
police cordon to touch Jumbo. 

The unique expedition was 
nearing its end, and its achieve¬ 
ment was aptly summed up by one 
of its members who said at a re¬ 
ception in the Susa town hall: 


“I don’t think we resemble Hanni¬ 
bal in everything he did. Hannibal 
left behind him a trail of destruc¬ 
tion, fear, and hostility. We like 
to feel that our expedition, on. the 
other hand, has left smiles, and 
feelings of pleasure and goodwill 
in the towns through which we 
have come.” 

It is certainly feelings of 
pleasure that are aroused by this 
account of the expedition. 
Elephant Over the Alps is indeed 
a most happy book. 


25 hours in Space 


Russia’s second spaceman, 
Major Gherman Titov, went round 
the Earth 17 times in 25 hours 
18 minutes—about once every 
88 minutes. During his trip in the 
41-ton spaceship, Vostok II, he 
had three meals (squeezed from 
tubes) and slept for about 8 hours 
—he actually overslept. Travelling 
at heights varying between 110 
and 160 miles, he covered 435,000 
miles—nearly as far as to the 
Moon and back—before landing 
safely near Saratov, 450 miles 
south-east of Moscow. 

Major Titov is 26, a year 
younger than his friend Yuri 
Gagarin, who became the world’s 
first spaceman on 12th April. Son 
of a schoolteacher, he was born 
in 1935 in a village in Southern 
Siberia, graduated to flying school 
when he was 18, and then went 
on to Stalingrad Flying Academy. 



MEWS FKOM 
EVEiVfWHERE 


Brighton Corporation has 
approved a £6,000,000 plan for 
rebuilding part of the sea-front. 
The plan include? a shopping area 
for pedestrians only. 

A derelict canal boat has been 
refitted and is to tour the Mid¬ 
lands for the next three years, 
displaying electronic equipment. 

To attract customers from rural 
areas, shopkeepers in the Here¬ 
fordshire town of Bromyard are to 
provide a free bus service. 

A Nottingham swimming bath 
is to have a roof which can be 
folded back for sun-bathing. 

A 60-ton bathyscaphe has been 
launched at Toulon, and its first 
mission will be to explore the 
bottom of the Kuriles pit, north¬ 
east of Japan, which is about 
34,000 feet deep. 

GOLD AWARD 



Monica Somerville of the 
Women’s Junior Air Corps, Edin¬ 
burgh, who recently received the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Gold Award 
at Holyroodhouse from the hands 
of the Duke himself. Among 
items which earned her this dis¬ 
tinction were Advanced Aero¬ 
nautics, six months’ service with 
the Royal Observer Corps, and a 
week’s work in a Children’s Home 
during an outbreak of measles. 


A petrel, tagged early this year 
in the Macquarie Islands, Ant¬ 
arctica, arrived recently in Buenos 
Aires, 6,000 miles away. 

A dahlia with two perfect 
blooms fixed back to back jias 
been grown at Hilborough Hall, 
near Swaffham, Norfolk. 

Whale of a time 

A school of grampus whales 
recently invaded the Helford 
River, Cornwall. Many became 
stranded, and villagers and holi¬ 
day-makers were kept busy push¬ 
ing them back into the water with 
oars and poles. 

A portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington by the Spanish 
painter, Goya, is to be bought for 
the nation for £140,000. The 
Wolfson Foundation has promised 
£ 100 , 000 . 

Ten American firms are building 
space rockets, and another 22,000 
firms are helping them. 

Norway’s first home-produced 
car, the Noble Viking, will come 
from a factory to be built at 
Horten, on Oslo Fiord, by the 
British industrialist, Mr. York 
Noble. 

Flowers are labelled in Braille 
in a new garden for the blind at 
Hornchurch, Essex. 

South Africa has chosen the 
blue crane as its national bird. 

THEY SAY ... 

O'' the 666 million people of the 
Commonw'ealth, all but seven 
per cent live in independent 
countries. Sir Hugh Foot. 

Jn this small, easily travelled 
island we have a range of 
ancient monuments unique in 
Europe, art treasures as fine as 
any in the world, and National 
Parks of a variety and beauty 
which can be found nowhere else 
in so small an area. 

Mr. Richard Thompson, M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Works. 
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Meet the family 



The London Zoo's giant panda, 
Chi-Chi, was surprised to find 
that the pool in her enclosure 
had suddenly turned intoaduck- 
pond. A mallard had arrived 
there with her family. 


RA/M STOPPED 
PLAY 

One feature of the rugby game 
which saddens groundsmen is the 
method of teeing-up the ball for 
a place kick by making a hole in 
the turf with the heel. Imagine, 
therefore, the feelings of the 
groundsman in charge of a school 
playing-field at Tauranga, New 
Zealand, when he saw the follow¬ 
ing incident during a match on his 
precious turf. 

Eleven-year-old Trevor Coker 
got ready to take a place kick, 
but as his heel thudded into the 
soft ground he suddenly vanished 
from sight. When his team-mates 
ran to the spot they found him 
clutching the side of a deep pit— 
an old sump hole which had sub¬ 
sided after heavy rain. Trevor 
was soon hauled to safety. 


YOUNG ANGLER 
WITH AN ALARM 
CLOCK 

David Docwra is only 15, but 
he has won a place in the Yar¬ 
mouth and Gorleston Angling 
Association team to fish next month 
in the big match of the year, the 
National Freshwater Champion¬ 
ships on the Trent. A keen angler 
for several years, David recalls 
getting up early every Sunday 
morning when he was only eight 
to catch the first bus to Potter 
Heigham so he could fish on the 
Norfolk Broads. As he did not 
have a watch, he used to take an 
old alarm clock, set to go off in 
time for him to catch the bus 
home! 

Make-up lessons 
wanted 

Schoolgirls who walk around 
wearing lipstick an inch thick dis¬ 
grace their school. That is what 
14-year-old Susan Astill thinks; 
and she feels so strongly about it 
that she has made a plea for 
make-up lessons at her school 
(Spondon Park; near Derby). 

“ Most girls wear make-up but 
not many know the proper way to 
apply it. Classes in the art of 
make-up would be most appre¬ 
ciated,” writes Susan in the school 
magazine. She also wants school 
fashion clubs, with talks on deport¬ 
ment, social etiquette, and beauty 
treatment. 

“We would, of course, provide 
our own make-up,” she adds. 


BUS FROM YARMOUTH 
TO MOSCOW 

Twenty-one boys from Great 
Yarmouth Grammar School, 
accompanied by four masters and 
two mechanics, are travelling to 
Moscow in their own bus. Prepara¬ 
tions for the trip have taken two 
years. In the bus are tents and 
a week’s supply of food in case 
of emergency. They expect to be 
back by the end of this month. 



This new type of platform-sweeper was tested at Waterloo 
Station, London. It can sweep 90,000 square feet an hour, picking 
up dust and all sorts of litter in one operation. 


Tidy job for a machine 



WHAT!$ THE GAS IN A GAS TURBINE ? 




ou can’t connect a jet plane to the gas 
mains, so it’s not' the sort of gas 
used in Mummy’s cooker. It’s a 
hot vapour made by burning aeroplane fuel 
mixed with air. When a little liquid fuel is 
mixed with air and burned in the combustion 
chamber of a gas turbine, it produces hot 
gases. These hot gases rush out of the eom- 
bustion chamber and spin the rotor of the 
turbine, which is something like a windmill. 
On the rotor is a rotary compressor, which 
sucks in more air at the front of the jet. The 
air is mixed with the liquid fuel, and burned 
to make the gases which drive the turbine. 



WHY IS A GAS FRIDGE 
SO USEFUL? 



Issued by the Gas Council. 


GAS fridge is tremendously useful 
because it keeps all sorts of food 
cool during the summer, and in the 
winter, too. You can keep a jug of lemonade 
in the fridge, so that on a hot day you can 
have a lovely cool drink whenever you want 
one. Butter doesn’t go soft, and lettuces for 
your picnics will keep crisp and fresh for days. 
A gas fridge works very simply and silently. 
Just a tiny flame is needed to heat liquid 
ammonia, which is kept safe in metal tubes. 
The ammonia evaporates, and absorbs the 
heat from its surroundings, and that’s how 
Mummy is able to store food quite safely 
for days in her gas fridge. 



HOW TO ENTER 

Add one letter in each empty 
space to complete the words in 
the panels—they are all objects 
shown in the picture. 

List the six answers neatly on a 
postcard, add your full name, age, 
and address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own 
unaided work, then post it to : 

Tell Me, Mr. Therm No. 7, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London E.C.4. (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2. 2s. 
Book Tokens for the three neatest 
correct entries (with writing accord¬ 
ing to age taken into considera¬ 
tion) received by Friday, 25th 
August, and his decision is final. 

AfORE “TELL ME" WINNERS.' 

The winners of oiir Tell Me, 
Mr. Therm Competition No. 2 
were Joyce Bonney of Cheshunt, 
Michael Holland of Ely, and David 
West of Edinburgh. 






V 


YOU RE ALWAYS SURE WITH GAS 
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Judith Chalmers 


Yvonne Buckingham 


Graham takes his bow 
in “All Your Own 


piFTEEN-YEAR-oLD Graham Clark, 
of Old Tupton, near Chester¬ 
field, is so skilled with the cross¬ 
bow that his ■ coach, Stanley 
Turner, stands just beside the 
target and films Graham’s arrows 
as they skim towards him. He 
has never yet been hit—so true is 
Graham’s aim. Next Sunday 
viewers can see Graham with his 
crossbow in All Your Own in 
BBC Junior TV. 

Graham was the only junior to 
compete in the first crossbow 
championship in the North of 
England. He was second, the 
winner being Stanley Turner! 
Sunday's programme will include 
film of Graham using his cross¬ 
bow as one of the English team 
against Italians in a recent con¬ 
test at Liverpool. 

Talent scout Joanne Symons 
tells me that another guest will be 

HOW WHITE IS A 
WHITE RHINO? 

"YY^hite rhinos are rarer than 
white elephants—the white 
rhino, in fact, is grey. So do 
not be disappointed when Dr. 
Desmond Morris shows off two 
‘ white” rhinoceroses in Granada’s 
Zoo Time on ITV this Wednesday. 

In the case of the rhino ‘‘ white” 
is a corruption of an Afrikaans 
word meaning “wide”, referring 
to the animal’s mouth. Its wide 
jaws help it to scoop up ground 
plants and thick grass. The black 
rhino, also in the programme, is 
a browsing creature, tearing off 
leaves from trees with its pointed 
upper teeth. It has a narrovrer 
mouth that! the grazing rhino. 


'bagpipe-player Ann Lovell (12) 
from Sandy, Bedfordshire. Ann 
was taught by her father, the 
former Scots Guards piper 
Maurice Lovell, who has lost his 
sight. He has invented his own 
Braille-type notation for bagpipe 
music and can take down any 
tune when Ann sings or reads it 
from ordinary musical notes. 

Kenneth Darbey (14) of Paign¬ 
ton, Devon, will be showing an 
octopus preserved in spirit. It 
was Paignton Zoo’s “thank you” 
to him for catching reptile food 
in the sea and doing odd jobs in 
and out of the cages. 


BOY’S OWN 
MACHINE OF 
THE FUTURE 

_^ITER 14-year-old Barry Smith, 
who lives at York, had seen 
“Machines of the Future” in a 
recent Eye on Research BBC 
television programme from Man¬ 
chester University, he decided to 
try his hand at making one of the 
special motors demonstrated. On 
the advice of his science master 
at Danesmead Secondary Modem 
School, he wrote to the BBC and 
was put in touch with Dr. Eric 
Laithwaite, of the University’s 
electrical engineering department. 
Dr. Laithwaite gave him details. 
Latest news; Barry has built the 
machine and — better still — it 
works. 


The flightless Ping Wings inspect a strange flying machine 


TWINS V. TWINS 


Letters arrived in their hundreds 
in response to Steve Race’s 
appeal for twins to take part in 
Slop — Look — Listen, which was 
due to begin in Associated- 
Rediffusion children’s programmes 
last Friday. Altogether 40 pairs 
of twins were auditioned. In each 
ol the weekly programmes, which 
continue until 15th September, 
two pairs of twins will be com¬ 
peting against each other, answer¬ 
ing questions on items in the 
news, sport, music and general 
knowledge. 

Here are the teams chosen in 


Bob Hope in search of 
a baseball hope 


"WTho would expect to see Bret 
- Maverick with Bob Hope? 
It happens in BBC television next 
Friday in Bob Hope’s comedy 
spectacular at eight o’clock. Bob 
plays a talent scout for the Los 
Angeles Angels baseball team. He 
has heard of a backwoods boy 
who is a potential baseball wizard, 
so off he goes into the wild 
mountain country to sign him up. 
And who should it turn out to be 
but James Garner (“ Bret”). My 
picture catches them at the very 
moment when Bob runs his 
quarry to earth. 

Bob Hope is working in Eng¬ 
land just now with Bing Crosby 
on a new film. The Road to Hong 
Kong. Maybe he will relax on 
Friday and watch himself. . 


the next five programmes:— 
18th August: Robert and Pamela 
Blunden (14) from Lewisham v. 
Clifford and Graham Watson (12) 
from Sutton; 25th August: David 
and Alan Croake (12) from Pad¬ 
dington V. Susan and William 
Percival from Kingsbury; 1st 
September: David and Michael 
Young (15) from Dollis Hill v. 
Stephanie and Penny Lucken (14) 
from Finchley; 8th September: 
Alan and Keith Risby (13) from 
Stratford, London v. Robert and 
Lynda Dibble (13) from Croydon ; 
15th September: Russell and 
Antony Cleaver (14) from Crickle- 
wood v. Sheila and Rosalind 
Hoare (14) from Upper Norwood. 

Each programme is being intro¬ 
duced by the Cleaver Twins and 
the 13-year-old Buekland Twins, 
Lynda and Carol, from Kingsbury. 

Let’s go sailing 

gAiLiNa makes a pleasant change 
from motoring or cycling on 
overcrowded roads. There is no 
greater enthusiast for the sport - 
than Geoffrey Morgan, and we 
hope that readers will capture 
some of his enthusiasm when they 
see the big article which he has 
contributed to this week's CN. 

Geoffrey Morgan has also 
written the script for next Satur¬ 
day’s lessons in sailing in the 
BBC junior radio programmes in 
the Home Service. Listeners will 
hear about some of the best places 
for sailing, how much it costs to 
run a dinghy, and how to learn 
the rudiments of the art. Record¬ 
ing were made at Burnham-on- 
Crouch, Essex, and Emsworth. 
Hants. 
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THE PIHG WINGS ARE 
WADDLING DACK 


J^EXT week the Ping Wings come 
waddling back into Associated- 
Rediffusion’s Small Time. This 
odd family, last on the air in 
February, will be on your screens 
for six Thursdays, beginning on 
24th August. 

-Oliver Postgate, who invented 
these characters, makes the films 
in a little studio - at Whitstable, 
Kent, close to the sea. 

“It’s funny,” he told me. “Ping 
Wings don’t like water. You see, 
they’re not penguins, really, and 


don’t have feathers. Water gets 
their wool in such a sticky mess— 
they just hate it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ping Wing, who 
spend most of the time in an old 
farm barn with their children 
Paul and Penny, are always 
looking forward to a bit of peace, 
but it neter seems to come. 

The stories are told by Oliver 
Postgate and Olwen Griffiths, but 
sometimes, as you may know 
already, the Ping Wings speak for 
themselves. 


Very mych in 
at the Radio 


the picture 
Show 


Lhe ever-eXciting Radio Show 
opens at, London's Earls 
Court next Wednesday, 23rd 
August; and one of the highlights 
will be the BBC’s first “live” 
colour television programme. 

Fair-haired Judith Chalmers 
(26) is to be the first girl 
announcer to be seen by the 
general public in this colour dis¬ 
play, which will be given in a 
special studio on the first floor. 

Judith, who began broadcasting 
when only 13 in Children’s Hour 
from Manchester, will not be the 
first girl to face colour cameras. 


Among the few girls who have 
done so is Sylvia Peters, when 
taking part in the BBC test trans¬ 
missions in colour from Alexandra 
Palace. 

These, however, have been seen 
only in black and white by the 
ordinary public. 

As in previous years, the BBC 
will have a Celebrity Dais, 
organised by Cecil Madden, on 
the ground floor. 

BBC television hostess Sheila 
Tracey (25), from Helston, Corn¬ 
wall, is being “lent” to the radio 
industry to join another red- 


haired girl 
Yvonne Buck¬ 
ingham (23), 
for announce¬ 
ments and 
interviews in 
the glass- 
walled control Sheila Tracey 
room of the Radio Show. 

Naturally, a big part of the 
Show will be devoted to Sound 
Radio. Audio Avenue will trace 
the history of sound-recording 
from 1888 to 1961 in a feature 
called “Milestones in Recording.” 

It will range from the invention 
of Edison’s phonograph to the 
latest tape recorders and other 
Hi-Fi equipment. 

Next week, when plans have 
taken shape, I shall have more to 
tell you about all sorts of novel¬ 
ties and new inventions at this 
fascinating exhibition. 




It'iiWlllIl 
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COBBLER WHO BECAME 
A MISSIONARY 

The great William Carey of India 


“Expect great things from God; attempt great things for 
God.” That was the watchword of the great missionary 
William Carey, who was bom on 17th August just 200 years 
ago. And it was a watchword which guided him all his days. 

W^iLLiAM Carey was born in 
1761 in the Northants village 


ol 


Paulerspury, and 


was 


brought 


up in the hard, rough school of 
the countryside by a father who 
was a schoolmaster and himself 
1 schoolmaster’s son. 





William Carey 


The father gave the boy a 
sound education, and at the age 
of 14 apprenticed him to a village 
shoemaker. He became deeply 
religious, and when he was about 
21 joined the Baptists and began 
preaching in the villages near his 
home. He also studied the lan¬ 
guages through which the Bible 
has reached us, and read all the 
books he could get hold of. 

Help not wanted 

In 1785 he went to li\e at 
Moulton village, where he was 
schoolmaster, preacher, and 
cobbler, too, leaving there four 
years later to become pastor of a 
Baptist church in Leicester. 

William Carey was in his early 
thirties when he volunteered to go 
to India to further the work of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, 
which he helped to found. 

He went there in the face of 
considerable opposition. An older 
minister reasoned: “When God 
wants to convert the heathen. 


STIRLING 

"brake linings 1 
brake blocks 
It’s FERODO for:^ 



MOSS says 

for my cars or 
for your bike... 
FAST stopping!” 





New Ferodo blocks with AQUON give racing 
performance under ^ weather and road conditions 


In dry weather, new Ferodo 
Brake Blocks with special 
ingredient AQUON give ex¬ 
tra cot\tro\. Under wet condi¬ 
tions, braking performance 
is THREE times better than 
ordinary blocks can give. 

FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


fitFERODO 

NEW HIGH-PERFORMANCE 

BRAKE BLOCKS FOR SAFETY AT SPEED! 

At your cycle shop now— 
unmounted blocks or 
blocks mounted in shoes. 


He’ll do it without your help or 
mine.” Officials of the East India 
Company declared that he would 
bring “the peace and safety of 
our possessions"into peril.” 

Undismayed, William Carey 
arrived in Bengal towards the end 
of 1793, together with a young 
man, a ship’s surgeon named John 
Thomas, who had also been 
appointed a missionary “to the 
East Indies for preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen.” 

Carey soon found himself fac¬ 
ing troubles that • would have 
crushed a less valiant soul. Postal 
communications with home were 
slow, friends few, living con¬ 
ditions primitive, the heat oppres¬ 
sive. His small son, Peter, died 
of fever. Mrs. Carey became 
physically and mentally sick. 

Translating the Bible 

Funds were cripplingly low 
when he obtained a post as man¬ 
ager of an indigo plantation. Now 
he was able to fulfil his mission; 
beginning by jotting down 
snatches of .the coolies’ conver¬ 
sation, he eventually mastered the 
language and began preaching in 
Bengali in a church he established 
near his factory. Becoming more 
fluent, he started on a translation 
of the Bible, and after ten plod¬ 
ding years produced versions of 
the Scriptures in Bengali, Hindu¬ 
stani, Marathi, and Sanskrit along 
with six grammars and three 
dictionaries. 

One night in 1812 fire com¬ 
pletely gutted his printing office. 
Paper, type, translations that were 
the work of weary months—all 
went up in smoke. “We are not 
discouraged.” he wrote, “travel¬ 
ling a road for the second time is 
usually done with greater ease 
and certainty than when we travel 
it for the first time.” 

Beginning again 

Salvaging what he could from 
the wreck, he began again. In 
all he translated the Scriptures 
and many Indian classics into 34 
languages. Converts eventually 
numbered more than a thousand. 
He was able to send native 
missionaries to Benares, Delhi, 
Bombay, Burma, and Java. 

In 1801 William Carey was 
appointed Professor of Bengali, 
Sanskrit, and Marathi at the new 
Fort William College at Calcutta. 
A hitherto ungrateful government 
had at last recognised his worth. 

Honoured alike for his indomi¬ 
table faith and his scholarship, he 
died in 1834 at Serampore, the 
West Bengal town in which the 
Baptist missionaries had esta¬ 
blished their headquarters. His 
tomb is in the Baptist cemetery 
there, and his house is still pre¬ 
served in the precincts of Seram¬ 
pore College, “the noblest of its 
kind in Asia,” which he helped 
to found. 


A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation, 



S 

LOOK OUT FOR THIS FILM 



Francis as a young soldier beside the ramparts of Assisi 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Brad¬ 
ford DiUnian, Dolores Hart, 
Stuart Whitman, Finlay Currie. 
'J'he hill-top town of Assisi, in 
central Italy, makes a roman¬ 
tic as well as authentic background 
for this colour film of the life of 
St. Francis. 

When we see him first, Francis 
(Bradford Dillman) is a handsome 
young man, a wealthy merchant’s 
son, who has enjoyed the pleasures 
of youth but now feels that his 
life lacks purpose. He confides 
in Clare (Dolores Hart), beautiful 
daughter of an aristocratic family 
and, hoping to find a more worth¬ 
while existence, rides away to the 
wars with his friend Paolo (Stuart 
Whitman). 

It is after some hard fighting, 
including a clash between 
armoured horsemen on a bridge, 
that Francis hears a mysterious 
voice ordering him to return home. 


He obeys the call, but on reaching 
Assisi is thrown into prison as a 
deserter. 

Released through Paolo's in¬ 
fluence, Francis hears the voice 
again, this time commanding him 
to rebuild a ruined church. He 
discards his rich clothes and, dis¬ 
owned by his father, becomes the 
Little Poor Man of Assisi. The 
church is rebuilt, and then, with 
12 of his followers, he visits the 
Pope (finely played by Finlay 
Currie) and obtains permission to 
found a new monastic order—the 
Franciscans. Meanwhile Clare, 
rejecting marriage with Paolo, 
takes her vows and becomes a 
nun. 

Some thrilling desert incidents 
during the Saint’s pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land contrast with the 
quieter settings in Assisi and en¬ 
hance a memorable and moving 
film. 



St. Francis with his bird friends 
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NICE DA Y FOR A 


Getting dinghies ready for a race at Rye 


! j ,»'! j’tfev jM 




A Wayfarer class boat in Chichester Harbour^ Sussex. 


Line-up of 14-foot dinghies at Torquay 






.--i: >•.;.. rf;';?:*:-.o<v;- 

Cabin yachts on the Norfolk Broads 


Sitting her out ” during a race at Burnham, Essex. 


Hoisting sail beside the Thames at Putney 
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tAIL ! 


International Dragon class race on the Clyde 


Never has sailing been more 
popular in Britain than it is totfay. 
Never have boys and girls in this 
country had such wonderful oppor¬ 
tunities to take up this grand sport ; 
and they are taking to it like ducks 
to the water. 

Special junior courses are run by a 
number of sailing schools during the 
Summer holidays, and throughout 
the season instruction courses are 
sponsored by the Central Council of 
Physical Recreation, the Scottish 
Council of Physical Recreation, and 
the Youth Hostels Association. 

A wide choice of sailing centres 
is open to the beginner ; centres 
where there are privately run schools, 
and many others where courses are 
arranged by youth organisations. 
These include the Norfolk Broads ; 
Maldon and Burnham-on-Crouch in 
Essex ; Bisham Abbey on the 
Thames ; Chichester Harbour, the 
Solent area, and Poole Harbour on 
the south coast; Torquay, Salcombe, 
Plymouth, Falmouth, and Weston- 
super-Mare in the south-west; and 
Hunter's Quay, Largs, and other 
places in the Clyde area. 

And now, to capture some of the 
excitement of sailing lessons, let 
Geoffrey Morgan take you down 
to the school at Emsworth and tell 
you what it is like to go sailing in 
Chichester Harbour. 

Tt's a fine morning with just 
enough breeze coming up the 
channel to ruffie the near-full tide. 
OlT-shore the varnished hulls, 
metal masts,, and rigging flash in 
the sunlight as the little boats bob 
gently at their moorings. The 
short classroom session about the 
different points of sailing—running, 
tacking, gybing, going about—has 
made us eager to .start on a new 
adventure. 

A dinghy arrives and we clamber 
in with our instructor to be ferried 
out to one of the half-decked 
instruction-boats lying at her 
mooring in the deep-water channel. 
This is a Wayfarer class boat, 
16 feet long, with a cockpit big 
enough for four or five people. 
She seems stable and spacious 
after the dinghy. 

The burgee—a small triangular 
flag—is run aloft, the sails arc 
hoisted, and we can feel the salt 
breeze on our face as we look 
down channel over the bow. 

The moment has come to let go 
the mooring. The sails shake, the 


boat bobs and weaves faintly as 
if impatient to be off, and she is 
suddenly free. She begins to turn 
and move off, the water chuckling 
past in bubbles of foam, and soon 
the little mooring buoy is left 
dancing in our wake. 

The boat leans over slightly 
because we are on what is known 
as a tack, sailing against the direc¬ 
tion of the wind. A faint shower 
of spray puffs across the foredeck 
leaving an exhilarating taste of 
salt on our lips. 

At the helm 

As the creek broadens into a 
great expanse of sparkling water 
we are invited to take the helm 
and our instructor points out a 
mark ahead on which to steer. 
Controlling the mainsail, he cor¬ 
rects us gently as we find ourselves 
veering slightly one way or the 
other from our course, but we soon 
get the hang of it and settle down. 

After all the excitement of get¬ 
ting under way, .sailing out through 
the anchorage, tacking to and fro 
between the lines of moored craft, 
our boat heeling at a steeper angle 
in the extra puffs of wind, it is a 
quiet contrast to be sailing gently 
with the wind at right angles on 
what our instructor calls a reach. 


Righting a capsized dinghy on the Thames at Bisham Abbey 


We begin to understand some of 
the fascination of sailing. There is 
excitement in the “live” feel of 
the tiller and the boat's instant 
response to the slightest movement 
of our hand; in the straining 
white triangles of canvas above us 
topped by the burgee showing us 
the precise direction of the wind; 
in the thrust of the hull through 
the water; in the splash of tiny 
waves against the bow and the 
bubbles of foam that swell and 
burst in our w'ake. 


Yes, it’s a thrilling experience 
to make course from one point to 
another with no motive power 
other than wind and tide, and the 
challenge of using them to the 
best advantage. 

It’s thrilling, too, to feel in such 
harmony with our surroundings as 
we sail past the grassy sea walls 
with marshland beyond and the 
mudflats with many kinds of sea¬ 
birds wading at the tide’s edge; past 
the buoys marking the c 
the assortment of boats 
their wakes across the I 


When we get back tc 
sun is low in the sky 
breeze is dying. Faces b 
smart; palms tingle. W 
and hungry. But we si 
afloat again tomorrow. 


Sailing regatta for young yachtsmen in Portsmouth Harbour 


Handicap race on the Avon near Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
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Mind you don’t @N RECORD 


get stung 

HIDDEN DANGERS OF THE SEASHORE 


New discs to note 


"Y^ERY few poisonous fish frequent the seas around the 
shores of Britain. There are, however, two which 
are quite common, the greater and lesser weever fishes, and 
anglers should be careful to avoid handling them. 

or bather treads on it, the result 
is a sting which can be very pain¬ 
ful. A Bournemouth girl was 
taken to hospital the other day 
after being stung. 

The greater weever fish, which is 
from a foot to 18 inches long, is 
also poisonous. Fortunately it 
frequents deeper waters than the 
lesser weever, though it also may 
come within range of the bare¬ 
footed shrimper's feet. What with 
one thing and another, shrimpers 
are well advised to wear bathing 
shoes. 


The commoner of the two is the 
lesser weever, a small greyish or 
yellowish fish, four to six inches 
long. With two very long fins, one 
along its back and the other along 
its belly, and also a small blackish 
fin in front of the long black fin. 

Also known as viper weever or 
sting-fish, the lesser weever has 
been known as a danger to fisher¬ 
men for hundreds of years. Sir 
Thomas Browne, who wrote in the 
17th century about the wild life 
of Norfolk, describes “a sting-fish. 






The lesser weever, or sting 
fish. 

wiuer, or kind of ophidion or 
Araneus, slender, narrow-headed, 
about four inches long, with a 
sharp prickly fin along the back, 
which often venomously pricketh 
the hands of fishermen.” 

He seems to have been a little 
uncertain as to whether it really 
was a fish, since he calls it a kind 
of ophidian (snake) or Araneus 
(spider). 

The lesser weever is even more 
of a hazard for shrimpers and 
bathers than it is for fishermen, 
for it feeds on shrimps, and likes 
to lie almost hidden in the sand, 
with only its poisonous fin-spines 
protruding. When some un¬ 
suspecting bare-footed shrimper 


Venomous sting ray 

The greater weever seems to be 
rather a danger to the skin-diver 
as well, for Ley Kenyon, in 
Collins Pocket Guide to the 
Undersea World describes it as 
aggressive. He says it has been 
known to attack divers when not 
in imminent danger, and that 
when attacked and hit, it fights 
with all its might, lunging straight 
at its enemy and gyrating violently 
in an endeavour to use its 
venomous spines. 

Luckily the sting ray, which 
is probably the most venomous 
sea fish in the world, is 
uncommon in British waters, 
though quite a danger to venture¬ 
some skin-divers in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It stings with a barbed 
spike on its tail, and can produce 
severe swelling and pain. 

The sting-ray is a large square¬ 
shaped fish with a long tail, like 
other skates and rays, and though 
the average specimen weighs 
about 25 lb. and is 2 feet across, 
specimens have been caught in 


The spiny sea urchin 

British waters that were 4 ft. 
across and weighed 60 lb. 

A final danger of the sea shore 
is to tread on a sea-urchin, or 
press your hand on one as you 
climb about the rocks. Sea- 
urchins are covered - with sharp 
spines, and these can break off 
and enter your skin and be as 
painful as any other splinter. If 
you get one in the sole of your 
foot, don’t walk about and drive 
it farther in, but get somebody 
to remove it with a sterilised 
needle as soon as possible. 

Richard Fitter 


Very wearing job 

There is more in playing the 
organ than meets the eye, or ear. 

Mr. Arthur Shaw, organist of 
St. George's Church, Barnsley, has 
told his church council that since 
he became organist in 1938 he has 
worn out 22 pairs of trousers, by 
movement up and down' the slip¬ 
pery organ seat (made of solid 
oak), and as many pairs of shoes, 
as he slid them over the pedals. 

He has also worked out that 
during the last 12 years he has 
worked those pedals 1,310,000 
times. 


NADIA CATTOUSE: Bahaman 
Lullaby on Parlophone R4799. 
Nadia came over from British 
Honduras to study with the idea 
of becoming a ' social welfare 
worker in her home country. But 
she stayed here to marry and to 
find her career, in singing tradi¬ 
tional songs. This melody 
originated in the West Indies and 
has a most haunting melody. 
(45: 6s.) 

THE FIREBALLS: Quite A 
Party on Pye N25092. The 
members of this instrumental 
group seem to have enjoyed them¬ 
selves when they made this record. 
They put the emphasis on the 
guitar and the beat is a catchy 
one. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

LAURIE LONDON: Down By 
The Riverside on Parlophone 
R4801. Now the former boy 
singer has grown up he has 
developed a . rich voice, reminis¬ 
cent sometimes of Pat Boone. He 
sings this old song with plenty of 
verve. (45. 6s.) 

GRAZIELLA SCIUTTI: Recital 
on Decca LXT563I. This charm¬ 
ing Italian 
soprano is 
still only in 
her twenties 
yet she has 
achieved 
operatic fame 
all over the 
world. She 
has a voice 
I particularly 
suited to 
Mozart and it 
is the music of this composer that 
she sings for half this recording. 
The remainder is made up of 
Italian songs, including some by 

Rossini and Bellini. Anyone 

interes'led in singing should make 
a special effort to buy this disc. 
(LP. 38s. lid.) 


JOAN REGAN: My Foolish 
Heart on Pye N15367. Joan’s 
recent records have been made 
with a children’s chorus but for 
this old melody she dispenses with 
this and just sings the tune simply 
and beautifully. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

M ANTOV ANI: Operetta 

Memories on Decca DFE6668. 




Selections from the lilting music 
of Lehar, Kalman, and Strauss 
make this an enchanting record, 
very easy to listen to and capable 
of enlivening the dullest day. (EP. 
10s. Hid.) 

RAWICZ AND LANDAUER: 
The World's Favourite Piano 
Music on Philips BBE12411. 
Anatole Fistoulari conducts the 
Sinfonia of London Orchestra for 
this recording which includes 
Litolff’s Scherzo. This will be of 
interest to those studying the piano 
and, of course, to the many who 
enjoy listening to this famous 
couple. (EP. 12s. 3d.) 

PENNY: Who Does He ThinkJde 
Is ? on Pye N35009. This is the 
first recording made by Penny 
and she sings a little song about 
someone who takes her too much 
for granted. It sounds as if Penny 
is going to be very popular in the 
future, for she has a very pleasant 
voice. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


KIT CARSON—PIONEER HERO OF AMERICA’S WILD WEST (9) 


KIT PERSUADED THE TRAPPERS TO LEAVE BEFORE 
THEY WERE ARRESTED FOR NOT HAVING PASSPORTS, 


IN THE YEARS THAT FOLLOWED KIT BECAME 
A GREAT LEADER OFTHE TRAPPERS IN THEIR 
FIGHTS WITH INDIANS. 


BUT MANY OFTTIE REDSKINS WERE 
HIS FRIENDS AND HE MARRIED AN 
INDIAN 6IRL NAMED "SINGING GRASS" 


ONE DAYATATRAPPING POST KIT 
HEARD THAT BEAVER SKINS WERE 
NO LONGER I N DEMAND. 

To/o /zaAs s/-e 
S/y/CrhsA-eae/o/^ 



ARE KIT’S TRAPPING DAYS OVER ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT. 
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1. The bad day 

"Dashio Hasan sat in the shade 
outside the servants’ quarters. 
He was a thin boy with lively 
eyes, and a deep brown skin that 
shone with a bronze light where 
the hot Karachi sunshine filtered 
through the leaves of the big tree 
in the middle of the courtyard. 
In his hands was a small reed 
flute on which he blew gently, 
copying the sweet wailing of the 
large bird on the square roof 
above. But Rashid was careful 
not to make too much noise, for 
through the window of the big 
house he could see Mr. Khan, the 
man for whom his father worked 
as personal servant, or “ bearer,” 
as they say in Pakistan. 

Mr. Khan, dark, large, and 
heavy, had a fierce temper. Often 
Rashid heard him shouting at his 
father, and it made him sad, for 
surely he had the best father in 
the world. Sometimes Rashid’s 
mother asked her husband in an 
anxious way: 

“Ahmed, why was Khan Sahib 
angry with you?” 

The bougainviilia tree 

Rashid’s father would shake his 
head and sigh. 

,“I don’t know. I do my best. 
But truly I don’t, think it is pos¬ 
sible to satisfy him.” 

This morning so far had been 
peaceful. Rashid moved into the 
shade of the bougainviilia tree, 
and as he did so, the figure of Mr. 
Khan moved also,and he shouted; 

“Ahmed! Ahmed, you fool, 
where are you?” 

“Coming, Sahib.” 

But Mr. Khan went on shouting. ' 
Something else was wrong. Rashid 
clenched his hands, hating to think 
of his father running to and fro 
at Mr. Khan’s bidding. He was 
glad to hear his mother calling; 

“Come, Rashid, the food is 
ready . . .” 

Rashid jumped up. He was 
always hungry, for his father’s pay 
was small, and, unlike some 
bearers, Ahmed Hasan was given 
nothing from the house. Mr. 
Khan, too mean to give his ser¬ 
vant any left-overs, kept his cup¬ 
boards locked, and measured out 
only small quantities of rice and 
other foods at one time. 

The big pot 

In the small, dark room over 
the garage which was their home, 
Rashid and his younger sister, 
Shireen, pushed their plates to¬ 
wards the big pot out of which 
their mother was spooning rice 
flavoured with cinnamon, saffron, 
cloves, and other herbs. There 
was a brown gravy, too, that 
tasted hot and delicious on the 
tongue. The boy glanced at 
Shireen’s plate, and she grinned at 
him, her bright dark eyes glinting 
wickedly through the black hair 
which was always straying over 
her forehead. Sometimes the two 
of them had a competition as to 
who would finish the meal last. 
Rashid could see he was not going 
to win this time. 

Ahmed Hasan came in presently, 
looking tired. Shireen was told to 
go and lie in the shade and sleep 
a little, but Rashid was allowed to 
stay and talk to his father. As his 
mother piled food on her hus¬ 
band’s plate, scraping the cooking- 


I A thrilling tale of Pakistan \ 

RASHID TO THE I 
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pot for the last morsels, the silver 
bangles jingled on her brown 
arms, and the two bright orna¬ 
ments in her nose glittered and 
sparkled. The sari that she wore 
was made of cheap cloth, but the 
colour was the rich purple of the 
bougainviilia flowers in the court¬ 
yard. 

“Was it a bad morning?” she 
was asking now. 

Her husband nodded. 

“Very bad. Nothing was right. 
It seems strange to me that Khan 
Sahib is so often angry and 
troubled. He has good things to 


troubled. “We mustn’t talk like 
this, even between ourselves. 
Rashid, we need more rice. You 
must go to the shop.” 

Rashid laughed. 

“You know the shops are shut 
at midday. But you needn’t make 
excuses to get me away. I’m 
going now.” 

Rashid went out into the sun¬ 
shine again. The heat in the 
courtyard seemed to hit him 
between the eyes, and he found 
a patch of shade where he could 
lie down and think about Mr. 
Khan. Yes, he hated .Mr.- Khan— 



Rashid’s mother spooned rice from a big pot 


eat, a comfortable big house to 
live in, and as for money, he 
seems to have plenty.” 

“His shop is only a small one,”- 
said Rashid. 

His father nodded. 

"That’s true. But 1 think he 
must have some other way . , .” 

He broke off as his wife gave 
him a little nudge with her slip¬ 
pered foot. Rashid glanced from 
one to the other. 

“ Do you mean he isn’t honest?” 
he asked, 

“Hush!” His mother turned 
swiftly to her husband. “There. 
You see what you’ve done? You 
will get us all thrown out into 
the street. The children will be 
even more hungry, and we shall 
have no roof over our heads.” 

Her husband patted her hand 
and said comfortingly: 

“Don’t worry. Rashid is a good 
boy and serisible. He won’t repeat 
what I said.” 

“Of course I won’t,” Rashid 
agreed. But he leaned forward, 
lowering his voice to a whisper: 
“Then you do think Khan Sahib is 
dishonest?” 

-His father spread his hands and 
shrugged. 

“I wouldn’t like to say that. 
But certainly his shop is only a 
small one, and in a poor district. 
Yet he lives in a big house, and 
wants for nothing.” 

“That’s enough.” His wife 
lifted her hand, still looking 


honest or not. The father of his 
friend Abdul worked for Mr. 
Nasir, who lived next door and 
was good and kind. Why, he was 
even paying for Abdul to go to 
school. The mornings were dull 
and lonely now, and soon Abdul 
would be getting too clever and 
would no longer look up to 
Rashid, who had always been the 
one with ideas. 

Safety in silence 

Something tickled his foot, and 
he sat up to find his sister Shireen 
peering down at him, her eyes 
shining with mischief. 

“I heard. I listened when you 
were saying that Khan Sahib is 

Rashid’s hand came over his 
sister’s mouth and he shook her 
■ gently. 

“Hush—you mustn’t say it. You 
must never say it to anyone.” 

She tilted her head, looking at 
him defiantly. 

“Why not? If he is a bad man 
then everyone should know.” 

“He's our father’s master, and 
if he went to prison maybe 
we wouldn’t eat. We don’t know 
that he’s bad, anyway. Promise, 
Shireen, that you won’t talk about 
it to anyone.” 

But Shireen giggled and rolled 
over to tickle the soles of Rashid’s 
feet again. He caught her hands, 
gently pressed her back on the 
ground beside him. 


“Promise. You’ve got to 
promise.” 

She gave in at last, pouting. 

“All right. I promise. But now 
you must play with me.” 

“No, I can’t. Here’s Abdul. 
He promised to tell me what be 
learned at school today.” 

He shooed her away as a boy 
of about his own age came across 
the courtyard, an exercise book in 
his hand. Abdul had a round, 
solemn face and a head which 
seemed too big for his thin body. 
He sat down close to Rashid, and, 
opening the book, pointed proudly. 

“We learned these words today, 
and I wrote them down. See? 
The teacher made this big red star 
to show I had done it well.” 

Rashid pored over the page, 
repeating the words after Abdul 
and drawing the shapes of the 
letters on the ground with a stick. 
He said with a sigh, “1 wish I 
could go to school. We could 
have a competition to see who 
would be top of the class.” 

More angry shouting 

Abdul grinned. “I guess you’d 
race me in no time.” 

“You needn’t worry,” Rashid 
told him in a gloomy tone. “Your 
father has a good boss. Mine 
hasn’t. ' Just imagine Khan Sahib 
paying out for my lessons!” 

Abdul frowned. 

“It’s a shame. Nasir Sahib says 
that every child should be able to 
go to school. He says that-” 

He broke off, and they both 
stared across at the house. The 
sound of angry shouting came 
clearly through the open windows. 

“You see?” said Rashid. 
“That’s the sort of master my 
father has.” 

He stood up, looking across at 
the house uneasily as the shouts 
grew louder. Suddenly the door 
burst open and Mr. Khan came 
out. He towered over the slighter 
figure of Rashid’s father and 
pinned his arms behind him as he 
pushed him towards the gates, 
shouting to the passers-by; 

“Fetch a policeman quickly! 
This man is a thief. I caught him 
stealing my money.” He struck 
his victim across the mouth as he 
tried to speak. “Don’t dare to 
deny it! Why, I caught you red 
handed!” 

Arrested 

Rashid ran forward, but Mr. 
Khan barred his way, exploding 
with rage. 

“Stand back! You’re the son 
of a thief who is going to be 
punished well and truly!” 

A crowd was collecting at the 
gates, adding to the uproar. At 
last a policeman in khaki suit and 
crimson cap came running up, 
swinging his lalhi to disperse the 
crowd, Mr. Khan bellowed angrily, 
“You’ve been long enough! You 
chaps are never around where 
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you're wanted. This man is a 
thief. Take him away.” 

Mr. Khan was. so large and 
fierce that even the policeman 
seemed afraid of him. He took 
hold of the accused man and gave 
him a rough push. 

“Father!” Rashid leaped for¬ 
ward again, but the policeman sent 
him reeling back into the crowd. 
He saw his mother come running 
across the courtyard, but she was 
stopped, too. Mr. Khan was still 
shouting instructions fo the police¬ 
man, and the prisoner was hand¬ 
cuffed and dragged along the road. 

Mr. Khan went into his house 
and slammed the door, and a 
woman friend came to lead 
Rashid’s mother away and try to 
comfort her. Shireen clung to 
Rashid’s hand and whimpered, but 
he released himself. 

“Go to Mother,” he said. 
“She’ll need you.” 

“ A really bad man ” 

Shireen ran off sobbing, and 
Rashid was left with Abdul. 

“I—I don't believe your father 
is a thief,” he stammered. 

“Of course he isn’t!” Rashid 
clenched his hands. “It’s that 
Khan Sahib who should be in 
prison himself.” 

“What do you mean?’’ Abdul 
asked breathlessly. “Do you know 
something against him?” 

Rashid bit his lip, wondering 
whether he had said too much. 
Then he remembered that it did 
not matter now. His father had 
lost his job, in any case. 

“1 don’t actually know anything, 
but from something my parents 
said this morning 1 think Khan 
Sahib is a really bad man. Per¬ 
haps he knew that my father sus¬ 
pected him. Anyway—I mean to 
find out what really happened.” 

Abdul nodded solemnly. 

“I’ll help you, Rashid,” he said. 
“You can count on me.” 

To be continued 


JUST A TRIM 



It takes three men afortnight 
to trim this huge yew hedge 
in Cirencester Park, Glouces¬ 
tershire. It is 37 feet high. 
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FUN 

FOR THE 
MMMER 
AYS 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


10 Palestine 1/6 

25 U.S.A. 1/- 

10 Airmails 1/- 

25 Brit. Guiana 3/- 


25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Russia 
100 Hungary 
1 100 Germany 
I 25 Hitler Heads 
100 Australia 
10 Iceland 
100 Japan 


V- 

1 /- 

1/6 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/9- 

5/- 

1/8 

4/6 


250 Brit: Empire 10/- 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —do.— 2/6 

100 Canada 6/- 

50 South Africa 3/- 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
25 Jamaica 3/6 
25 Ceylon 1/9 

25 Egypt 1/3 

10 Ascension 3/- 
10 Zanzibar 3/- 
10 C.. Good Hope 2/- 
10 Tonga 3/6 

100 Worid 2/- 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per Return of Post. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets. Albums, etc., or Lists of USED G.B.. 
India. Australia, Canada, South Africa, New 
Zealand, or U.S.A., are available Free upon 
request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (C.N.), I4Q 


BRITISH EMPIRE ViaORY SETS 

(All Mint, 2 stamps per Set) 


Aden 

8d. 

N. Rhodesia 

6d. 

„ Kathlrl 

7d. 

Nyasaland 

5d. 

,. Quaiti 
Barbados 

7d. 

Pitcairn Is. 

7d. 

Gd. 

St. Helena 

6d. 

Bermuda 

6d. 

St. Kitts 

6d. 

Brit. Honduras 

6d. 

St. Lucia 

6d. 

Brit, Solomons 

5d. 

St, Vincent 

7d. 

Falkland Is. 

6d. 

Seychelles 

8d. 

Falkland Deps. 

8d. 

Sierra Leone 

6d. 

Fiji 

6d. 

Somaliland Prot. 6d. 


Minimum order 5 sets. Collection of 40 
stamps as above offered at reduced rate 
of 10/- the lot, 

FEHER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 






HOOKS 


JUST 
LIKE 
FATHER! 

This 

wonderful 
set 

comprises: 
7 ft. long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 
reel, line, 
float, rod 
rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 

. weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/-P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW). 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Pius Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI4), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstonc, Poole, Dorset 


onn STAMPS PLUS 2 Qfin 
^UU RUSSIA 4,UU 

★ FREE! ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send Sd, to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
B.VYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN). 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NORTI1UTCII, CHESHIRE 


25 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 

from 25 countries 

•fc One from every letter of the 
alphabet from Men to Zanzibar ex¬ 
cept X. 

•At Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp C/ub—(admission 
free —many advantages). Just send 
3d. postage and ask to see a selec¬ 
tion of popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents.) 

STERLIHG STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 18), lancing, Sussex. 


Here’s a Jolly picture 
book for happy holiday 
reading. It’s a real big 
treat and for only one 
shilling and sixpence. 
Favourite friends from 
Jack and Jill, Harold 
Hare’s Weekly and 
Playhour. 48 pages of 
bright colour, puzzles 
and nature stories. It’s a 
treat that’ll add sunshine 
to the long summer days 
—it’s the Jack and Jill 
Summer Special. 


On Sale Now 
One Shilling 
and Sixpence 


SUMMER 

SPECIAL 


WORLD OF STAMPS 

ICELAND OFFERS 
A GOOD CHOICE 


A. COLLECTOR who decides to 
speeialise in the stamps of a 
single country will find that 
Iceland makes quite a good-choice. 
Excluding minor varieties among 
the early series, about 400 different 
stamps have been issued in Iceland, 
and although a few of these are 
rare and expensive, the great 
majority are plentiful and easy to 
obtain. 

For many centuries Iceland was 
under the rule first of Norway and 
later of Denmark. Its Parliament, 
founded in 930 and known as the 
Althing, is probably the oldest in 



the world and when it celebrated 
its 1,000th anniversary,' in 1930, a 
special series of stamps was issued 
in its honour. 

During the 19th century the 
Icelanders carried on a peaceful 
campaign to secure their independ¬ 
ence from Denmark, their leader 

Cameras for G N 
readers 

Congratulations to these boys and 
girls who won prizes of (Cameras in 
our competition of 15tti July: Joyce 
Bonney, Cheshunt; Philip Brading, 
Northwood; David Faulkner, 
Wolverton; Joan Nicholl, St. Annes- 
on-Sea; David Wheeler, Solihull. 

These ten runners-up won 10s. 
each: Edith Archer, Penkridge; 
Gillian Barber, Peterborough: Janet 
Collins, Reigate; Richard Hamlet, 
Edinburgh; Brenda Harvey, Barrow- 
in-Furness; Barbara Milne, Heswall; 
Michael Morley, Southgate; John 
MclSibbon, Derby; Maureen Rose, 
Ipswich; John Woods, Sheffield. 

Solution; Carol, Brian, Barry, 
Nina, Gay, Audrey, June, Boris. 


[■ n r* |F I - STAMP COLIECTORS 

r If kb ■ ‘ OUTHI; 


Everything for the 
stamp Collector 

Vs^. ^ ABSOLUTELY FREE Including 

STAMP FINDER 

ir 70FOREIGNANDCOL0NIAL 

wl stamps 

rk'dyll ★ PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
IStSUY ★ stamp AIBUM 

-A TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
if PRIZESETOF9HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

Justsend us yournameand address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 


(B57). BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 


1961 BULGARIA BIRDS 

A BEAUTIFUL MULTI-COLOURED SET 
FREE to all Approval applicants 
enclosing 3d. postage. 

SENDNOWl 

J. NORRIS (Dept. C.N.171 
17 CHILTERN ROAD. DUNSTABLE. 
BEDS. 


being a writer and statesman 
named Jon Sigurdsson (1811-1879). 

By his efforts the Icelanders 
gained the right to trade freely 
with all nations, and although 
Sigurdsson did - not live to see 
complete freedom from Danish 



rule Icelanders look upon him as 
their national hero. Recently they 
issued three portrait stamps to 
mark the 150th anniversary of 
Sigurdsson's birth. Incidentally, 
his birthday, 17th June, is cele¬ 
brated each year as Iceland's 
National Day, for it was on this 
very date, in 1944, that the country 
at last became an entirely inde¬ 
pendent republic. 

Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital, was 
founded over a thousand years 
ago by a Norwegian settler. He 
built a farm where the city now 
stands, and named it Reykjavik, 
meaning Smoke Bay, because of 
the geysers, or steaming hot 
springs, which abound there. Boil¬ 
ing water from these geysers is 
piped into the city for washing 
and also for heating the houses. 

Not until 1786 was Reykjavik 
granted a municipal charter by the 
King of Denmark. Two new 
stamps, showing a view of the 
harbour, have been issued this 


month to mark the 175th anni¬ 
versary of the city charter. • 

Iceland is a member of the 
European Conference of Posts and 
Telecommunications, which meets 
regularly to discuss postal affairs. 
With many other European coun¬ 
tries, Iceland is to issue two stamps 
to mark the conference at Torquay 
next month. The design—19 doves 
of peace forming one big dove—is 
the same as that of the Dutch 
stamp pictured in the CN dated 
13th May. 

Many Icelanders depend for 
their livelihood upon the fishing 
industry. Several stamps show 
Icelandic trawlers and the fish, 
cod and herring, which they catch. 
Other issues feature wild flowers, 
waterfalls, and kenes from Ice¬ 
land's long history. Altogether, 
Iceland’s stamps make an interest¬ 
ing and attractive collection. 

J’ouR charity stamps showing 
beetles in their natural colours 
are to be issued next month in 


mm 

l-lii 



Dutch New Guinea. The example 
pictured here shows a red and 
black specimen crossing a fallen 


leaf. 

. C. W. Hill 



Julie Devery of Southall, Middlesex, spends much of her spare 
time making puppets and giving them strange faces. With her 
father she also puts on puppet shows, many of them for charity. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, 19th August, 1961 

THE IGE-GREAfl^ 
MAN 

butcher calls with chops and 
joints. 

The baker calls with bread. 

The milkman whistles when he 
comes, 

I know the postman’s tread. 

But the one I like the very best, 
Whose ehimes sound very clear. 

Is the man in white, who’s my 
delight. 

For it means the ice-cream’s here! 



i^umbers 

wanted 

Each of the followhis can be 
completed by adding a number. 
With dots to indicate the numbers 
of letters required,, can you find all 
six numbers ? 

Sailing the.seas 

Cat o’ ... . tails 

The . . . Gentlemen of Verona 

.Wonders of the World 

Figure of. 

Blind Mice 


ADDING TO EVE 

The answer to each of the 
following clues contains the word 
EVE. 

End of daytime. 

Separated. 

To stop or hinder. 

To mourn. 

Musieal note. 

To make known. 

All, taken separately. 

Rhyming riddle 

When Mr. Cutts and Mr. Glass 
go walking by I find, 

A certain kind of precious stone 
will always spring to mind. 


NAME ME 

]yj]Y FIRST is in circus and also in 
clown. 

My second's in laugh but not in 
frown. 

My third is in race and also in 
run, 

My fourth is in rain but not in 
sun. 

My fifth is in oven and also in 
stove. 

My sixth is in wander but not in 
rove. 

My seventh’s in cotton but not in 
reels- 

My whole makes a gay little home 
upon wheels! 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS: 1 Fun¬ 
damental. 5 Representative. 8 
Busy insect. 9 Different. It Turk¬ 
ish title. 12 Dark-skinned man. 

13 Obliterate. 15 Stopped. 
18 Insertion. 19 Measure of 
weight for gold. 22 Type of dog. 
24 Silver coin of Denmark and 
Norway. 25 Idaho. 26 The 
heavens. 27 Dandies. 

READING DOWN: 1 Sheep’s 
sound. 2 Rage. 3 Gaze. 
4 Agreed. 5 Royal Horse 
Guards. 6 Ever (poetic). 7 
Haughty. 10 Between 13 and 19. 

14 Pertaining to birds. 15 
Loads. 16 Luke-warm. 17 Musi¬ 
cal composition. 20 Noah’s ship. 
21 Boy’s name. 23 It is used for 
heating or lighting. 
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Answer next week 


ENTERTAINERS ALL 



Billy has time on 
his hands 


"Fach illustration is meant to suggest the name of a personality.of 
stage, screep, and radio. Try to decipher all six names and then 
link each with the right Christian name. 


“"We really must get rid of that 
clock in the front room,” 
grumbled Daddy as he gulped 
down his breakfast. “This is the 
second time this week I’ve been 
late because it’s slow. 

“And I’m not wasting any more 
money getting it repaired again,” 
he mumbled as he hurried out of 
the door. 

Later that morning, with 
Mummy at the shops and Paul on 


THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the fol¬ 
lowing famous people: 

13th August John Ireland, com¬ 
poser 

14th August Sir Isaac Pitman, 
M.P., educationist 
15th August Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1769-1821) 

16th August Ted Drake, manager, 
Chelsea F.C. 

17th August Davy Crockett 
(1786-1836) 

18th August Basil Cameron, con¬ 
ductor 

19th August Orville Wright, fly¬ 
ing pioneer (1871- 
1948) 

Four birds in 
a line 

The row of letters below con¬ 
tains the names, in the correct 
order, of four birds. From the 
clues, can you find all four 
names ? 

CCHDAOINUCAWKCRELKYN 

Seven letters to produce a 
domestic bird. 

Six will form a cage bird. 

Four letters, and there is a 
water bird. 

Three letters to make a bird of 
prey. 


An easy card trick 


fjERE is an easily-prepared card 
trick. Fix part of a thin 
rubber band between two cards 
with small pieces of adhesive tape 
(as at A). Keep these cards in the 
middle of the pack. 

Ask a friend to choose a card, 
look at it (without telling you 
what it is), and then put it back in 
the pack. You hold the pack 
ready at the prepared place, and 
as the chosen card is put back 
you hold it firmly in position. 
Then explain that you will make 
the card your friend has chosen 
jump from the pack. 


Finally, with a few words of 
patter, loosen your grip on the 
pack and the chosen card, pro¬ 
pelled by the elastic band, will 
shoot into the air. 



ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is, they consist of the same 
letters re-arranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 
Example: 'danger, ranged. 


1. Having s. out the 

material, the dressmaker 
d.it on the model. 

2. We heard what the mayor s ... 
when he spoke from the 

d . . . 


3. Such a s. question i. 

me to try to answer it. 


Answers are given in next column 

4. When the enemy advanced in 
a great h... many of them 
were s... and wounded. 

5. The crown and s. are 

symbols of the monarchy we 
hold in such r. 

6. Though his teacher r.... at 
him, he still a.... that he has 
done no wrong. 


holiday, Billy found himself at a 
loose end. Then he wandered 
into the front room—and saw the 
clock. 

“Ah, that’s an idea. I’ll try to 
mend it,” he muttered, “After all, 
I can’t do any harm. Daddy did 
say we were going to get rid of it.” 

Before long he had all the 
pieces spread out in front of him 
on the table. He examined each 
item to see if he could see a fault. 
Then he began reassembling it all. 
But putting it together was much 
more difficult than taking it apart, 
and when he finally got the face 
on there were still a few screws 
and a spring left over. '* 

Just then he heard Mummy’s 
key in the front door. “Come and 
help me with this old clock, will 
you Mummy?” he called. 

Mummy’s mouth dropped open 
as she saw the clock on the table. 
“You haven’t been playing about 
with that clock, have you?” 

“Oh no,” replied Billy indig¬ 
nantly. “I’ve been mending it.” 

“Oh dear, I don’t know what 
your father will say. That’s the 
clock I brought from the bedroom 
down here. You’ve stopped the 
only clock that goes.” 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

tlSI WEEK’S KHSWER Rhyming riddle. 

Diamond 
(which cuts 
glass). Adding 
to eve. Eve¬ 
ning ; s-eve- 
red; pr-eve-nt; 
gri-eve; br-eve; 
r-eve-al ; eve¬ 
ry. Entertainers 
all. David 
Nixon; Kenneth 
Horne; Jack Warner; Percy Thrower; 
Benny Hill; Tony Hart. Fourbirdsina 
line. Chicken; canary; duck; owl. 
Name me. Caravan. Numbers wanted. 
Sailing the seven seas; Cat o’ nine tails; 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona; Seven 
Wonders of the World ; Figure of 
eig/il ; Three Blind Mice. 

ALL CHANGE! 

1 spread, drapes. 2 said, dais. 3 
simple, impels. 4 host, shot. 5 
sceptre, respect. 6 raves, avers. 
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Money 
doesiit grew 
entrees... 



••• but 
we know- 
better! 


You’ll agree . . . quite happily . . . 
when we pay you £5. All you have 
to do is: spot a Walnut or Syca¬ 
more tree during your holidays, 
then report to us where the tree 
is and who owns it. This great 
Tree-Spotting Scheme is run by 
Aaronson Bros. Ltd., the well known 
veneer cutters of Rickmansworth, 
Herts. If they buy the tree, you 
get £5. But remember: the tree 
should have a clean trunk, at least 
6 ft. high, and at least 8 ft. in girth. 
Keep your eyes open when you’re 
in the country, and keep this 
coupon handy. Fill in the details 
when you’ve spotted a suitable 
tree and post to: 

Tree-Spotting (Dept. C.N.I.), 

L. Knight Advertising Ltd., 

13, Dover Street, London, W.l. 


LOCATION OF TREE I 

(Draw map if necessary) | 
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ROARING ROUND 
iOODWOOD 


TheChjMren’s Newspepir, 19th August, 1961 


JJritain’s oldest car race, the 
R.A.C. Tourist Trophy, will 
be held on the Goodwood 
Circuit on Saturday. 

Stirling Moss, last year’s 
winner, who is expected to com¬ 
pete again this year, has won the 
“T.T.” six times, and finished first 
in the three years that the race 
has been staged at Goodwood. 

Limited to 36 cars of the Grand 
Touring Class, the race is a scratch 
event of three hours’ duration 
over the 2.4-mile circuit. Last 
year Stifling Moss covered 108 
laps, his fastest being officially 
recorded at 89.44 m.p.h. 

The Tourist Trophy and £500 
are awarded to the entrant of the 
car which has the best speed per¬ 
formance, and completes the 
greatest number of laps, irrespec¬ 


tive of engine capacity, In addi¬ 
tion, there are awards for winners 
of the various'classes based on 
engine size. 

Organised by the British Auto¬ 
mobile Racing Club, the “T.T.” 
was first contested in 1905 over a 
52-mile course in the Isle of Man. 
In 1928 a new venue was found, 
at Ards, near Belfast, where the 
race was held annually until an 
accident involving spectators in 
1936 brought about a ban on 
racing on public roads in Northern 
Ireland. 

It was during this era that the 
R.A.C. stipulated that machines 
must be confined to those in “full 
touring trim, with hoods, wind¬ 
screens, headlamps, and spare 
wheels.” 


Roll out the mill-wheel 



An old mill-wheel has been converted into a roller at Rugeley 
Grammar School, Staffordshire. With plenty of willing hands, 
it heips to keep the cricket pitch in first-class condition. 


BOYS’ BRIGADE IN THE 
COACHING CAMP 


^E.vRLY 500 members of the Boys’ 
Brigade will spend the coming 
week at Lilleshall Hall, Shropshire 
centre of the Central Council of 
Physical Recreation. From next 
Saturday until 27th August, they 
will receive coaching in all forms 
of sport—from archery to golf, 
basketball to football, judo to 
weightlifting. The boys will live 
in a camp of 130 tents. 

With the football season just 
opening, it is. perhaps not sur¬ 
prising that most boys have chosen 
to be coached in both the associa¬ 
tion and rugby codes. In fact. 

Handy guide for 
the soccer fan 

T»F.' soccer season gets fully 
under way this weekend, and 
with it comes an old favourite in 
a new guise, The Football Annual 
1961-62, published by The Dickens 
Press. At two shillings, it can 
hardly be bettered. , 

Here are a'll the season’s fix¬ 
tures ; last season’s tables and 
major results; clubs and players. 


131 boys have chosen soccer as 
their main activity while another 
85 regard it as their second interest 
in sport. No doubt all will keenly 
watch the match, arranged for the 
evening of Thursday, 24th August, 
between a team from the camp 
and an Aston Villa Youth XL 
The week’s activities wilt reach 
its climax on the following Satur¬ 
day, when a Festival of Sport will 
be opened by Sir Stanley Rous, 
Secretary of the Football Associa¬ 
tion. Then the boys will give 
displays which will show the 
results of a week’s inlensive work. 



OUR REFEREES 
ARE ALWAYS 
IN DEMAND 

gRiTlSH soccer referees are 
always in demand to handle 
matches the world over. The 
latest request comes from Chile, 
whose football authorities have 
written to the Football Associa¬ 
tion asking for the names of three 
or four referees who might be 
willing to spend the first three 
months of next year in South 
America. 

The reason is that the World 
Cup will be held in Chile next 
Summer and it is thought desir¬ 
able to prepare the local players 
and fans for the European methods 
of refereeing and interpretation of 
the laws. 

It is obviously a wise move; but 
it may be difficult to find three 
Britons who can spare such a long 
time away from their work. 


ALL DONE BY PEDALLING 

Young holidaymakers in Amsterdam have great fun with a 
model cycle track which they work by remote control. Pedalling 
furiously on four fixed cycles at the side, they move rollers which 
in turn send the miniature cycles racing round the track. 

Young challengers for 
the Wightman Cup 


'J’he American lawn tennis team 
to meet Great Britain in the 
Wightman Cup in Chicago this 
weekend is one of the youngest in 
the long history of matches 
between the two countries. 

Karen Hantze and Nancy 
Richie are 18 and Billie lean 
Moffit is 17. They are ranked 
two, three and four respectively 
in the United States. 

A Wightman Cup team consists 
of four, but when the team was 
announced it was not known 
whether Darlene Hard, the U.S. 
No. 1, would have recovered from 


Over to The Ova/ 


Australia’s thrilling victory in 
the fourth Test at Old Traf- 
ford left the Ashes in her keeping. 
But she will be no less keen to 
win the final Test, which begins at 
The Oval this Thursday, for an 
England victory would leave the 
series drawn. Australia knows, 
too, that The Oval has proved a 
happy hunting-ground for England. 

Of the 21 England-Australia 
matches played at Surrey’s famous 
ground England have won eleven 
and lost only four. Incidentally, 
the first Test Match ever played 
in this country—in September 
1880—was at The Oval, and it 
.ended in an English victory. 


England and Australia are evenly 
balanced sides this season and we 
can be reasonably certain that the 
final Test will be full of thrills. 
We can be reasonably certain, too, 
that we shall not see England using 
eleven bowlers, as she did in the 
match at The Oval in 1884. Dr. 
W. G. Grace was the captain and 
he and nine others in the side all 
took a turn with the. ballbut 
the Australians still scored freely 
and in desperation the great W.G. 
called on the wicketkeeper, the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. Bowling 
lobs, he took four wickets for 19 
runs, and helped to save the match. 




the attack of jaundice which has 
caused her to be out of competi¬ 
tive tennis since lune. Fit again, 
she would certainly take her place 
in the side. 

The British team more or less 
picked itself. Angela Mortimer 
and Christine Truman, winner and 
runner-up at Wimbledon this year, 
and Ann Haydon are easily our 
strongest players; and Deirdre 
Catt has earned her place by con¬ 
sistent performances this season. 

The British team will un¬ 
doubtedly start favourite to retain 
the trophy it won at Wimbledon 
last year, but much will depend 
on whether Darlene Hard is in 
good form after her long absence 
from the courts. 

Speedy schoolboy 
Stuart Storey 

Stuart Storey, of Spalding 
Grammar School, Lincolnshire, 
may soon be following in the foot¬ 
steps of Britain’s Olympic hurdlers 
Donald Finley, Peter Hildreth, and 
Bob Birrell. This 18-year-old 
schoolboy has been putting up 
some amazing times this season 
for the 120 yards hurdles. In the 
National Schools championship., 
recently he won the senior boys’ 
event and set up a new record of 
14.4 seconds, just one-tenth of a 
second under the United Kingdom 
national record. 

The future looks bright indeed 
for this fleet-footed hurdler of 
Spalding. 

RISING STAR 

gi.VTEEN-YEAR-OLD Clive Burfield 
has smashed all cricket 
records at his school in Chard, 
Somerset, by scoring 600 runs with 
an average of 46.5. His highest 
score was 93 and in 19 innings 
he was Not Out six times. ' 


The Children’ 




Offices, Fleetway House, 
Abroad, except Canada, 
Centrnl Aaencv, Ltd. ! 
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